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Manuscripts Wanted at Once 
3,000 ia 3,000 


tro EVERY Sigma Delta Chi including YOU 


We ask you to participate in the contests described herein thereby add 


| ’ ( rein adding toward the fulfillment 
o! the purpost ) t aternit < id tl ( tails belo 
Your active t tis v t hout money 1 t to add enthusiasm we are offering 


$250 IN CASH AWARDS $250 


QUILL PRIZE CONTEST ~— for Alumni 


Award to be made nn ¢ i ‘ em ber ext annual convention for best articles not 
longer than 1100 ! ‘ ng t principle ¢ journalism or illustrating such principle thru 
a story of service b ption of winner, award may be made to the ir 
dividual or the ne pay ; article f ‘ i I ( orm Dut ust In a ¢ entials be founded 
on facts: final 1deor pre nt et t t t p president; In case no article is deemed worthy 
of prize right is reserved to postpor ’ ther year and alter terms of contest: manuscript 
must NOT indicate ithor but nou f cr pane Vv extra heet bearing fu name and address and 
marked “Qui Prize (¢ test:”’ conte r \ ti! October Ist, 1923 Mail double-spaced typewrit- 
ten manuscripts to Chester W. ¢ f kedit f Quill, 608 S. Dearborr , Chicago; right reserved 
to print any or a irticie | ited ; I ) I 


PRIZE, $100, offered by Kenneth C. Hogate, Past President. 


ETHICS PRIZE CONTEST- for Undergraduates. 


d $25 third prize for three 
one of the following subjects: 


; Ac ilracy 1n Ne 


I'riviality in the } I 


1. How Far Should the Editorial ] ye made an Open Forum? 


Should Newspape} publ vnat t ir Editors think the Public Want: 
or what the Editors think the Pu hould re 
Essays not to exceed 1100 words; thought, construction and style considered; manu 
cripts typewritten double-spaced on on de of 8'2x1l paper only; name, home hind 
chool addr , and chapte of write to ft given on accompanying sheet marked 
“Ethics Prize Contest;” author 1 t NOT be indicated on manuscript; no essays mail 
ed later than May 21, 1923 accept rd June Ist or shortly thereafter; judges to be 


announced; 


; 


oO! ; prizes divi event of tie. Mail manuscript 
to Ward A. Nef! 6 Exe Ave., Chicago; right reserved to print in QUILL any 


essay lomitte 


Prizes offered by Ward A. Neff, Pr e 


INTEREST OF CHAPTERS IN THIS CONTEST TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
AWARDING CHAPTER EFFICIENCY CUP. 


’ 1 ! 
[he gains of t traternity through these contests are your gains! 


YOU CAN’T LOSE YOU CAN WIN 
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Agriculture and the Rural Press 
By Andrew W. Hopkins 
Department of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


(The autho n alumnus of I isconsin 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, believes 
that the rea country veekly and th 
small torn daily can hold their own de 


Spite the competition trom the metraopoli 


tan press. In thts arti he tells why 
and how.) 
Agriculture needs the power a1 i} 


fluence of the press. And just as cer 
tainly the press needs agriculture 

In considering at the same time agri 
culture and the press, we all do the ver 
natural thing—link together, two very 
important, closely related, and more o1 
less inter-dependent industries. 

Anyone at all familiar with present 
conditions upon the average farm and i! 
many newspaper plants will be impress 
ed particularly by the similarity of cor 
ditions. Neither seem ¢ be makir gp the 
returns commensurate with the amount 
or importance of, the service renderec 
Too often in the ‘pa t, we will have to 
admit, both the farmer and the edito 
havesold their products at too low a rat 
and with too little knowledge of the co 
Another point of similarity is that 
both lines of business, foreés are 
work which undoubtedly will result 
improving conditions and in increasing 
compensation 

Country Weekly Has Future. 

We are unable to join in : omew 
popular, but thoughtless pastime of « 
ciding that the day of the country week 
had passed and that the small tow: 


daily was con plete mutelasses by the 


metropolitan pres 





Occasionally we hear eve en col 
nected with pre issociation icing { 
just such opn ions. To prove their case 4 é t} 1s j 
they call attention to the rapid grewtl a 
of the big city daily and to the factZthat m the compet ( ad l ( 


many of these publications are bec@fping av is bou to come 

rurally-minded. Overlooking ig 1¢ er a. ne 
other things the fields and the 0 i part ome ‘ p 
the country weekly and small tow lily, Anyone fa al t the fact 

such faint hearted critics have de igree that the pre rural Ame Can Me Came 

feated at the outset and are re: i? is neve ‘ eede { i . { 





; ‘ 4 





: : 
that neither has even a remote 





4 
will be supplanted by outside publica- 
tions. To be sure it is unlikely that out 


side papers will be read more and more 


by residents of many of our rural com- 
that the 
such publication 
ably, but the 


munities and circulations of 


will increase consider 
which are sure to 
fully 


engag 


papers 


grow apace and to meet ucces 


uch competition will be the ones 
ed in community building 
Some one has very wisely said, “No 
greater calamity can happen to a town, 


except destruction by fire, than the lo 


of its local newspaper.” A live commun- 
ity must have a spokesman and a build 
er Such is the country newspaper 
editor. The modern newspaper man 


whether running a country weekly or 
taff of a city 


erve and to 


serving on the daily, is 


eeking to build his com- 
munity, and, at the same time, his 
himself. It 


imagination to see 


pub- 
and 
§ tretch of 


lication requires no 


that the 
newspaper which develops local oppor- 


ible 


and legitimate industries not only serves 


tunities and which encourages pos 
its readers, its advertisers and its com- 
inity, but its editor as well. 
Chance For Improvement. 
The value of a newspaper to a com- 
fixed by its 
ability to build and 


too many 


munity is and its 
serve. In the past 


have been so 


desire 
concerned with 
industrial that they 
had little time and opportunity to give 
adequate consideration to the questions 
which so vitally concern the country, 
the development of agriculture. 

The days of treating flippantly farm 
questions is passing and fortunately so. 
The great majority of the 
newspaper men 


development have 


American 
that 
slighting 
manner and are seeing how closely in- 
‘rlocked are the interests of the 
and country. 


have learned agri- 


culture cannot be treated in a 


town 


Sometimes too, the treatment of farm 
matters from both the reportorial and 
editorial points of view, has been much 
too academic and lacking in sympathy 
with the men engaged in the business 
Articles from the pencils or typewriters 
of the uninterested have too little of the 
soil upon them and of course fail in their 
influence upon agriculture. 

Community Leadership Needed. 

The mortality among newspapers lack- 
ing in community leadership is bound to 
be heavy. Competition from city dailies 

trade 
along lines of 


and’ county papers will increase 
least resistance, namely, 
where fields are not well occupied by 
newspapers with agricultural leadership. 
Town dailies and large city papers are 
seeking to cover the countryside and are 
making it a point to print local pages 
for outlying districts. This 
surest proof that local color, representa- 


tive of the all-around community, is 


fact is the 
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necessary to the greatest newspaper suc- 
cess. But as stated before, a paper pub- 
lished 


serve nearly as well. 


outside of a cannot 
The big city daily 
is necessarily concerned with affairs of 
state and nation. 
forum for the 


community 


The local paper is the 
community physical, 
mental and spiritual well-being. It serves 
to stimulate all agencies working toward 


such ends. These include the home, the 
and 
Each of 


these institutions suffer when the 


church, the school, the farm bureau, 


the ‘Chamber of Commerce. 
news- 
paper drops out or fails to measure up 
to its po sibilities. 

The 


In Wi consin, as in most 


Press of Wisconsin. 
states, the 
typical country 


newspaper is published 


in a town or village of from a few hun- 
dred people to several thousand popula 
tion. Of the 371 


and 


weeklies published in 
serving our state, 86 are issued in 
places ranging from 2,000 to 5,000; 165 
in villages of less than 1,000; 82 in cen- 
ters of from 1,000 to 2,000; 24 in towns 
of 5,000 to 10,000; 12 in cities of from 10.,- 
000 to 50,000 and two in our largest in- 
told that this 
similar to that of 


weeklies 


dustrial center. We are 
quite 


10,000 


distribution is 
the more than country 
of America. 

Of our 45 dailies, 
cities of 50,000 or places 
of from 25,000 to 50,000; 15 in towns of 
10,000 to 25,000: 14 in centers of 
5,000 to 10,000; and three 
munities of under 5,000 population. We 
are told that for the country at large, 
there are published than 2,250 
Of these less than 300 are pub- 
lished in under 5,000 and some- 
thing like 800 in places of 10,000 or less. 

Agriculture Being Discovered. 

Here, then, as in 


five are published in 


more; eight in 


from 


serve com- 


more 
dailies. 


towns 


there 
apparently is relatively little actual con- 


other states, 


flict of interest between the country 
weekly and the town or city daily. Al- 
though the publishers of both classes 


have discovered, are discovering, or 


ought to discover agriculture, each oc- 
This offers abund- 
ant opportunity to help build our fore- 


most industry and in doing so, to build 


cupies its own field. 


newspapers. 
As we examine Wisconsin 


statistics, one is also impressed by the 


new spaper 


rather noteworthy absence of duplication 


of newspaper population. There are 
three 
this 


That is, indeed, an encouraging sign for 


comparatively few, two or news- 


paper towns, or villages in state. 
our communities and our newspapers 
Much Diplomacy Needed. 
The task 


would serve town and country is not an 


of the newspaper man who 


easy one. Both contain elements which 
create rivalries and even conflicts of in- 
The age-long antagonism be- 
tween town people and farm folk may be 


terest. 


fanned or stilled as the newspaper editor 
It is but natural that merchants 
should look with suspicion upon any at- 
tempt upon the part of the farmer to en- 
gage in cooperative buying and selling. 
It is equally natural that the farmer 
should be resentful occasionally of mar- 


elects. 


keting methods which seem to be con- 
trolled in the town. 
Then, too, owing to the fact that 


neither side interested itself in knowing 
the other, we find an indifference, some- 
times amounting to antagonism between 
the two groups. But many or all] of these 
difficulties may be overcome by the re- 
sourcefulness of the country editor. 
What he does will determine in no small 
measure what rural America is to be. 
Shall we communities of 


capable men and women with initiative 


have strong, 
and independence working co-operatively 
for the betterment of the individual and 
the communities, or shall we stimulate 
social and business differences ? 
Vincent, 
known in educational circles, who declar- 


It was George E. widely 
ed that the rural editor who sees his job 
in the light of a national service has as 
a chance as any red-blooded 
“By frankness, by 


plete candor, by focusing attention on the 


stimulating 
man can ask. com- 
things that his readers can unite on, by 
dealing openly with controversal ques- 


tions,” said Vincent, “the rural editor 
can guide and quicken the life of the 
community he serves.” He can con- 


sciously gather suggestions about rural 


education, public health, recreation, 
good roads, rural organizations, town 
planting, community co-operation, etc., 


and keep these steadily before the minds 
of his readers. He can interpret and he 
can lead. He can cultivate imagination, 
tact, courage; he can get satisfaction out 
of his job; he can respect himself; and 
deserve well of his community and coun- 
wry. 
Function of Country Paper. 

It is important that we ask ourselves, 

what is the proper function of the coun- 


try press. What is it trying to accom- 


plish? 
Is the village paper simply a private 
None of us admit 
that a newspaper could be. 

Is it an unprofitable side line of a job 
No one with good busi- 


enterprise ? would 


printing plant? 


ness judgment would long continue 
knowingly an enterprise which he knew 
was a losing venture. 

Or is it a community enterprise and a 
If so, its owner 
the community in its 


has no 


community builder? 


will share with 


growth and development. It 
excuse in being a restricted medium, or 
to engage in widening the gulf between 
city and country. 

As an outstanding example of the pos- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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umni Chapter Idea Appeals 


(The idea of organizing alumni chapters 
in all important cities has spread like 
wild-fire. Our 1923 quota calls for 15 
such chapters. We now have four. The 
remaining 11 should be chartered before 
the May issue. Read just how simple it 
is to perfect such an organization; then 
get busy in your city. 

“Fifteen alumni chapters by Novem- 
ber” is a goal set by the national officers 
of Sigma Delta Chi which should arouse 
the interest and support of every mem- 
ber of the fraternity. The organization 
of such a group of alumni chapters and 
their representation at the coming con- 
vention in Minneapolis will stamp this 
year as one of the most noteworthy in 
the history of the fraternity. The pres- 
ence of a group of older men at the con- 
vention, who are actively working for the 
fraternity through alumni organizations 
will result in further plans for the fra- 
ternity which will be of direct benefit to 
every graduate and undergraduate mem- 
ber. 

Twelve new almuni chapters are now 
in various stages of organization. A 
Alumni in 
these cities who are not now in touch 


brief report on each follows. 


with any of the men listed should get in 
touch with them and assist in getting the 
new organization under way. 

Enquiries are being received by the 
alumni secretary each week promising 
the organization of groups in other cities 
in the near future. 

The organization of an alumni chapter 
is simple. Five or more men must peti 
tion the executive council for an alumni 
charter. Forms are now in readiness for 
this petition and many be had from the 
alumni secretary. A charter fee of $10 
should accompany the petition, with an 
additional remittance of $9 for secre- 
tary’s book bearing the name of the 
chapter and containing printed alumni 
constitution and model by-laws. Nation- 
al annual dues are $1.00 per member. 

The address of the Alumni Secretary 
is Donald H. Clark, 509 Merchants 
Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis. 

A rousing preliminary meeting of 
about 25 Sigma Delta Chi alumni was 
held on Tuesday, April 3, in the Dyck- 
man hotel, Minneapolis, for the purpose 
of organizing an alumni chapter. Prom- 
inent Minneapolis newspapermen who 


By Donald H. Clark 


Alumni Secretary of Sigma Delta Chi 


are members of the fraternity addressed 
the gathering, which was in the nature 
of a 5 o’clock smoke-fest which enabled 
members of the staffs of both the morn 
ing and evening newspapers to attend. 

“We are going to put over the organ 
ization of a Minneapolis alumni chapter 
with a bang,” is the declaration of Ralph 
Hillgren, Minnesota ’22, now on the staff 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, who is as- 
sisting R. R. Barlow, Wisconsin ’17, head 
of the department of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota and member of 
the national executive council, in the or- 
ganization work 


H. V. Jone 


\dams, managing editor of the Minneap- 


editor, and George H. 


olis Journal, Thomas J. Dillon, managing 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, Prof. 
W. P. Kirkwood of the division of publi- 
cations, University of Minnesota, and T. 
E. Steward, editor of the University of 
Minnesota News Service, are prominent 
alumni members who will co-operate in 
establi ng the new chapter 

Minneapolis alumni have greeted with 
enthusiasm the proposal to organize a 
chapter and have pledged their support 


in making the national convention of 


Sigma Delta Chi, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota next fall, a distine- 
live success. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh alumni held a preliminary 
luncheon meeting on March 29, electing 
Glenn H. Campbell of the National 
Stockman and Farmer, president, and F. 
B. Ketchem, city editor of the Pittsburg} 





Rip Van Winkle Stuff Taboo in 
Fraternity. 


If there are 5 or more Sigma 
Delta Chis in your city you owe it 
to our great Fraternity to organ 
ize an alumni chapter there. 
Don’t wait for the other fellow 
to start things. Full details and 
instructior from DON A] D H. 
CLARK, Alumni Secretary, 509 
Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, 


Mo. 








Directory of Alumni 
Chapter Secretaries 











Chicago—lee Comegys, 901-11 W. Van Bufen 
st Chicago, Tl 

Des Moines—Ralph W 
St Des Moines, Ia 

Detroit—George F. Pierrot, 1832 Grand Blvd., 
W.. Detroit. Mich 

Kansas City—Paul E. Flagg, Kansas City 
Journal, Kansas City, Mo 


Moorhead, 565 7th 


Sun, secretary. President Campbell de 
cribes those who were out as “live fel 
ows and interested.” 

New York City. 

The New York alumni will meet April 
28 to form an alumni chapter and plan 
activities for the vear. Kenneth C 
Hogate, past national president, of the 
Wall Street Journal, Peter Vischer, first 
vice-president, Flushing, New York, and 
Geroid Robertson, executive councilor, 
The Freeman, New York City, are a1 
ranging the organization meeting. 

St. Paul. 
Alumni in St. Paul will have a meeting 


+ 


in the near ft i 


‘uture to consider the forma 
tion of a St. Paul chapter. Among the 
alumni working for the new chapter are 
Herbert Lefkovitz, St. Paul Dispatch, 
Harold Peckham, 1598 Charles Street, 
and W. P. Kirkwood, University Farm, 
Milwaukee. 

Arthur J. Hantschel, Marquette Uni 
versity Press, is in charge of preliminary 
Milwaukee 


alumni. There are more than 20 alumni 


organization work among 


in the city interested in a chapter 
Portland, Oregon, 

Under the direction of Floyd Maxwell 
of the Morning Oregonian, Reuel Moore 
the Journal, and with the active sup 
port of the University of Oregon chapter 


of 
at Eugene, a chapter at Portland is a 

sured in the near future. Dean Erie W. 
Allen of the University is 


himself personally in the new alumni 


interesting 


chapter 
Washington, D. C. 

Bruce Ashby of the Press Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture and F. M. Rus 
el are doing preliminary organization 
work in Washington. With the distin- 
guished members of the fraternity living 
in Washington, President 
Harding and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, in addftion to a number of well 
known newspaper men, the Washington 
Alumni chapter should soon be one of 
the strongest in the fraternity. 

Seattle. 

Recent graduates of the University of 
Washington are planning to establish an 
alumni chapter in Seattle. Bert W. 
Brintnall of the University is one of the 


including 


group actively interested. 
Omaha. 
Paul Greer of the Omaha Bee is in- 
teresting Omaha alumni in a chapter in 
the Nebraska city. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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March 


sea 


meeting of the chapter 
Arthur H. 
the Mer- 
Moines, sub- 


American 


Was aaare 
editor of 


De 


Brayton, managing 
Trade Journal, 


Me nh 


cnants 


ect, “Type of i the 


Business World.” Mr. Brayton’s travels 
n every tate and in Canada, enabled 
l Lo pl ent e é 1? terestir 4 

\ pre meeting Wa featured by 
n informal talk by another member of 
the D Moines chapter, H. J. Schruck, 


o spoke on, “A Newspape1 Man’s Ex- 


perience i! the Ne East.” Mr. 
Schruck i recentl returned from the 
Near Ea vhere he spent several montl 
t R ia and Asia Minor a il 
the Near | Relief 

The De Moine ( pter of sigma 
Delta ( in 1 the year 1923, 
1 serie talks | experienced neé 
iper ( rl I if journa 
tic ctivit 

Chicago Alumni Chapter. 

( ( Alumni Chapter igoré 

I t Re ilar ynti ne? ure 
eld t the Cit ( » Wit! ul iveraye 
tte! Ay a) \ ting members are 
] ed ( pecret Lee CX nepvys at 
he \ re rap Ci ( the exact 
aave 

President Frank Pat Stockbridge 

l r entertainnye ( mittee ire 
bu ec ring ul peake1 1! al 
effort to stimulate atte nce. Richard 
Hen Little of the ¢ cago Tribune’ 
Line 0’ Type or Two is slated jbefore 
record turt t 

We are vatcl c it nterest the 
campaign ior new a imni chapters. We 
feel that Sigma Delta Chis who lose in 
terest in the I'raternit ipon graduation 


re making a serious mis 


Kansas City Alumni Chapter. 

Nineteen 
Kansas City Al 
Delta Chi, chartered November 


in Manhattar 


mer compose ne 
of Sigma 
17, 1922 


annual con- 


imni Cl apter 


’ 


, Kans., at the 


vention Kansas State Agricultural 


Colle 


a ne 
re 


The membership comprises graduates 


and undergraduates from colleges and 
iniversitie in the Middle West. The 
majority of the men are engaged in a 


tive newspaper work while the remainder 
are in the publicity game. 


Erle H. 


Meng, 


members: Smith, 


We Be 


The charter 


Tom Collins, Paul Jones, 











h, 1923 


Meare 


Dye, Jr., Clifford Butcher, Ray- 
mond A. Fagan, Merton T. Akers, Cam- 
Nohe, Walter G. Heren, Charles 
iffer, Ray Runnion, and Paul E. 
additions to the chapter are 
uel K. Holland, Jr., Claude Gray, 
Donald D. Davis, W. M. Symon, Marion 


Collins, and 
Chapter 


Vaughn Bryant. 
W. D. 
Raymond A. Fagan, 
Paul E. Flagg, 


officers are Meng, 


president; vice- 


president; secretary- 


treasurer; Clifford Butcher, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


The local classification: Erle H. Smith, 
charge of features; Tom Col 
W. D. 
editor; Paul Jones, city 
Holland, Jr., 
Runnion, Paul E. 
al-Post. 

Homer Dye, Jr., @X 


Claude Kan- 


ssistant in 
Meng, column- 


ins, Sunday editor; 


ist and dramatic 


Samuel K. rewrite 


editor; 


L- Io ‘ ale 
desk; Ray and Flage, 


Kansas City Journ 
rad Butcher, 
department; Gray, 
Star. 


M. Sy 


ind director of 


mon, conventior ecretary 
Kansa 


Vaughn 


publicity of the 


( ity Cl of Commerce; 
Bryant, publicity, Irving-Pitt 
Mfg. Co.; Donald D. 


publicity of the American Hereford Cat 


Ass'n 


amber 
airector of 
¢ 


Davis, director of 


‘ » 
e Breede) 


The first annual dinner was held dur 
g the holidays in the Hotel Muehle 
bach. Later a special dinner was held 


honor of Ward A. president of 


Neff, 


the fraternity, who was in Kansas Cit 
yn a business trip. 
Frequent luncheons and meetings have 
been held by the chapter. A meeting 
ill be held soon to arrange for variou 
ctivities of the membership. 


{LUMNI ORGANIZING 


(Continued from page 5) 
Lincoln. 

Poteet, 501 

Lincoln, 


Marcus First National 
Bank Nebraska, is 
“looking over the field” in his community 


] 


ana 


Building, 


promises an alumni chapter in 

the near future. 
Oklahoma City. 

H. H. Herbert 

Oklahoma, Norman, 


’ ° 
coin 1n 


Vice president of the 


University of is 


backing the organization of an alumni 
group in the neighboring city of Okla- 
homa City. 
St. Louis. 
With only five alumni of record at 


present in St. Louis a large chapter is 
not possible now in the Missouri city but 
t 100% 


new St. 


e men are for organization 


an 
and the chapter 
the 
convention. Alumni Secretary Donald H. 
( ark, 509 


Francis Misselwitz of 


Louis alumni 


+ 


expects to be represented at next 
Merchants-Laclede building 
the Post-Dis- 
patch are in charge of the preliminary 


work. 


and 
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The Psychology of Editing 
By Marshall D. Beuick 


Formerly Associate Editor and Art Director, the People’s Home Journal 


Many guardians of periodical pages 
place great stress upon “editorial intui- 
tion,” the sounding of readers through 
communications and the studying of 
their modes of life as a basis for select- 
ing fiction for their magazines. 

Several household magazine staffs are 
in the woods today. They are seeking a 
way out by the blazed trail of editorial 
intuition, by taking soundings in their 
sea of readers, and by trying to peer thru 
the foliage into the readers’ kitchens 
or into their “parlors.” A lot of 
these editorial wizards are not only look 
ing cross-eyed at their public, but they 
fail to take a look inside themselve 

Granting there is an audience definite 
ly in mind, the editor should, insofar as 
one is able, eliminate personal taste, 
realize that there is no such thing a 
editorial intuition and proceed on more 
scientific principle 

In most editorial offices the choice of 
copy is markedly influenced by the it 


dividual psychic censorship of the 
editors. Their mental complex: ( 
prejudices, accumulated through thei: 
personal experiences, cloud their visi 


and, the influences of years in one sho} 
finally create in them a mental attitude 
which makes them accept as fundamental 
certain traditions or taboos that have 
been nourished and have grown deepl; 

rooted in their organizations These 
traditions often arise from con plexes or 
biases that created mental astigmatisn 
in the editorial vision of one once in a 
autocratic editorial chair. 

An editor who may have had an 
pleasant experience in a “first love’ af 
fair may denounce all stories based or 
this theme as unhealthy because he be 
lieves that they are morbidly sentiment 
al. Another may taboo the name “Helen” 
in stories as being an insipid appellation 
for a woman. He may be influenced by 
the recollection of a fair Helen who 
“proved false” in his youth, or by the 
story of Helen of Troy. 

Something similar to this is evidenced 
in the selection and criticism of art work 
on magazines. I know of instances 
where publishers or editors for “reasons” 
unfathomable to their colleagues have re- 
fused to publish illustrations or have had 
them completely changed in some minor 
detail. One editor is a “bug” about full 
lips in illustrations. The only reason he 
seems to have for this objection is that 





ho 

di 
thick p é 
1 wo i ( itor 
culiar bia ( 
al piaces in tne 


vill not permit a 
her magazine 
pe Still i! 
picture which i( 
with a al i} al or 
for instance, mu; 














WARSHALL D. BEUICK, Columbia Chapter, 


s of the whi d fancies of certain fiction 
al.” Then, there with the fact that the hero’s chance of 
demonstrates a pe coming through alive is obviously favor- 
‘ I t t a ple, 
izine busi . She f thick lips do denote sensuality, there 
icture to appear m eems to be no rational basis for not 
yman i? permitting them to appear in even ex- 
editor ir ts that tremely conventional -publications. And, 
a man ina struggle vhat is it that makes the woman editor 
inferior, a villain, 0 squeamish that she anathematizes a 


impress the reader cene depicting a woman abed? A 
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earching out of the thought ot tnese 
r 


perso! to «discover ne 


which make them “think” in these 


mental twists 


rigor 


ou term might reveal childhood ex 
perience which could account for these 
thought processes. 4 Sunday school 
teacher’ influence, or the moralistic 
mutterings of a repentent dissipator 
might have been the stimulators of these 
prejudice 

Besides these factors there is also the 


effect upon decisions brought about by 


inbalanced criticism, which arises from 


an attempt of an editor to strengthen a 


declining feeling of uperiority. The 
weakening ego needs nourishment. 
Harsh, blunt criticism of another person 
to whom we want to feel superior (and 
often realize we are not) performs the 
magic for us 


We can seldom be free agents acting 
the 


ex peri- 


independently of our emotions and 


effects of past great 
3, but the editor can be a free-willed 


emotional 
ence 
individual to an increasing extent as he 
understands his complexes, which arise 
from emotions and have a very small in- 


tellectual element. To reach this plane 
of self-comprehension does not mean en- 
gaging in morbid introspection. It 
means finding a form of cheerfulness in 
clearer thinking. 

The most hopeful editorial procedure, 
the success of a magazine, 
appear to be the that takes 
into account well-established psychology 
The analysis of a 


then, for 


would one 
of the human being. 
typical magazine with some hypothetical 
figures added for the sake of simplifica- 
tion, may help not only editors of period- 
icals, but newspaper editors in their de- 
news values in human in- 
It will also appeal to ad- 


termination of 
terest stories 
and give those interested 


seekers 


vertising men, 
in literature as writers or as 
after cultural pastime something to pon- 
der on. 

In appealing to the literary wants of 
majority of readers of a 
popular household magazine that circu- 
the American 


household, three universal psychological 


the female 


late in conventional 


factors might very well be considered. 


These are sublimation through morality 
or ethics, compensation (escaping to 
fanciful desires or getting egotistical or 
vicarious gratification) and 


outlet in 


any repres- 


ion by finding an literature 
through which we make ourselves believe 
the thing we 
life. 


These three phases of human psychic 


repress is unnecessary to 
: . 


our 
manifesta- 


activity are expressions and 


tions of our ungratified desires. These 
criminal 
(cruelty 


themselves in 
tendencies 
tendencies 


desires express 


tendencies, sadistic 
domination) 
(love of suffering, ascetism, religion and 


and masochistic 


martyrdom) narcissusism (egotism, 
avarice or covetousness) and finally the 
love emotion. 


the ion of any of 
these desires, the popular magazine read- 
er subconsciously seeks 
fiction. Hi 


identification, love and 


Secause of repre 
fantasy outlets 
outlets 


sympathy. 


in magazine are 


Through romantic fiction stories, we 
often identify ourselves with a character 
who is loved, with an ideal character or 
with a “master mind.” This we do, of 
course, because we should like to be one 
of these When 
imagine that we are one of them, because 
they are of the opposite sex, we imagine 


that we 


persons. we cannot 


sometimes instead are in love 
with them or wooed by them. 

When our unmoral tendencies are ex- 
cited many of us get vicarious gratifica- 
tion by sympathy or identification with 
those people in stories who are villains. 
We dominate, become cruel or even suf- 
fer in the way we want to believe the 
story-book characters do. 

The majority of the readers of the 
partly hypothetical magazine on which 
this analysis is based is in “Main Street.” 
The total of the magazine’s subscribers 
is one million. Of these one half live in 
towns with a population of 2,500 or less, 
one-quarter in towns of 25,000 inhabit- 
ants and the remaining one-quarter in 
the larger communities. 

We assume that they read the maga- 
zine for entertainment because’ the 
editors communications 
about fiction than any other thing pre- 
sented to the readers. Entertainment 
means to them escaping from the reality 
of their own lives into the more perfect 
the personalities, or 
gratifying their egotism and suppressed 
motives through these characters. They 
seek compensation for what they are not, 
have not and cannot do. 

There some, of who 
part of their compensation by making 
themselves believe that they do not want 


receive more 


lives of stories’ 


are course, get 


to be different or that they do not want 
other than what they have in property, 
emotions and character. These, who are 
few, usually ignore or give an appearance 
of triviality to what they are not, have 
not or cannot do 

Most of us are not beautiful, happy 
enough, sterling characters, or intellect- 
ual giants. We cannot as a rule oppose 
the law, oppose those in authority, coerce 
others to our wills or communicate with 
the None of us 
all we want in property, emotional ex- 
citement, intellect. But, 
through fantasy, stimulated by fiction, 
we can be, do and have what we want in 
imagination. In this lies the “secret’’ of 
the popular appeals in selecting maga- 
zine fiction. 


dead or absent. have 


character or 
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The consideration of this fundamental 
psychology of the kind of reader which 
up the subscription list of the 
majority of women’s magazines provides 
an index to the range that should be 
covered by stories and is a basis for de- 
termining standards that are good to ad- 
here to in editing a household or popular 
Much of the foregoing has 
been roughly checked by an examination 
of hundreds of letters from subscribers 
their opinions about the 
stories they read. 


makes 


magazine. 


who express 





JUNIOR BALL DANCERS 
GET 8S. D. C. NEWSPAPER 


Sigma Delta Chi pledges at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota distinguished them- 
selves when they issued an early morn- 
of S-K-U-M (2 A. M.) on 
February 24 for the benefit of those in 
attendance at the Junior Ball. 

An unusual feature was the insertion 
photograph of the grand 
taken at 10 P. M., and placing the paper 
on sale three hours later while the ball 
was still at its height. 


ing edition 


of a march 


Good natured roasts on prominent 
campus personages were handled to ex- 
cellent advantage. 
QUITE A YOUNGSTER 

National Secretary Tapping informs 
us that ‘Sigma Delta Chi crossed the 
3,000 membership mark in early March. 

This report may surprise those luke- 
warm members who have failed to keep 
up with the Fraternity in its march of 
It will be received with pleas- 
ure by the great majority of our mem- 
bership who are aware of the growing 


progress. 


influence that Sigma Delta Chi is be- 
coming in the journalistic world. 
Three thousand Sigma Delta Chis, 


mind you! Does Alumni Secretary Clark 
have the slightest doubt that this great 
army of journalists will deliver in the 
drive for 15 alumni chapters by Novem- 
ber 1? 





DEAN STONE OFFERS 
MONTANA MEMBERS 
USE OF HIS HOME 


Montana Chapter has been offered the 
use of his residence as a chapter house 
by Dean A. L. Stone, head of the school 
of journalism at the University of Mon- 
tana. 

It is well located with reference to the 
campus and the fact that it contains a 
large library and a well equipped study 
makes it an ideal place for studying. It 
is open to Sigma Delta Chi members 
and pledges at all times and all meetings 
and entertainments are held there, 
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ACTIVITY REPORT OF 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Uniformity among alumni chapters, 
both in form of organization and in pur- 
pose, is the aim of the first legislature 
enacted this year by the Executive Coun- 
cil under the guidance of its chairman, 
Past President Hogate. In a ballot tak- 
en by mail it has established a form of 
constitution for use by all present alumni 
chapters, and which must be signed and 
adopted by all petitioners who would or- 
ganize alumni groups. 

The form adopted is that used by the 
Chicago Alumni Chapter with some 
changes to secure conformity with the 
constitution and its require- 
ments. The preamble and statement of 
purpose are taken from the latter and 
from the ritual. Accompanying the con- 
stitution are by-laws intended to be used 


national 


by the alumni chapters as a pattern. 

Simultaneously the Council provided 
for uniform record books for the secre- 
taries and treasurers of both alumni and 
chapters. Reports on condition 
are to be required from 
the latter and annually from the former. 

The Council also made possible definite 
means of stressing the ethics of journal- 
ism through its acceptance of offers of 
cash prizes to be used in contests among 
the alumni and undergraduates (see in- 
side front cover). 

The remainder of a total 
propositions favorably acted upon have 
to do with details of matters purely ad- 
ministrative. 

These acts have resulted in a vast 
amount of special work for the adminis- 
trative officers, including the prepara- 
tion of accounting and report forms, 
systematizing and co-ordinating the 
handling between chapters and officers, 
and selecting contest subject matter as 
well as formulating rules. Such work has 
been attacked with zeal and disposed of 
as rapidly as possible. Final decisions 
were reached on a number of accumulat- 
ed matters of this character at an ad- 
ministrative officers’ meeting at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, which occupied the en- 
tire day, Sunday, March 18. The presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer were in at- 
tendance. 

This meeting also considered com- 
plaints against our chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska addressed to the Na- 
tional Officers and the Executive Council 
by the university authorities and the 
Women’s Pan-Hellenic Association. These 
complaints grew out of the character of 
matter in an annual stunt paper called 
“The Evening Shun” published by the 
chapter. Investigation was made prompt- 
ly, W. E. Drips, an Executive Councillor, 


active 
semi-annually 


of twelve 


being sent to Lincoln from D: 
on the day the complaints wer¢ eive let. 
His report, together with the complaint 
a statement from the chapter mu 
other evidence ed at the HAD EV! 
Ann Arbor meeting, with the re: 
definite disciplinary 
mended in referring the case to the | cept : e univ y periodica 
ecutive Council for disposition. 
Two petitions for the estab] ( ( ( perion the 
of chapters which are about to be } 
sented to the Executive Council r ( “ort in! ne 


were review 


action was rec Corne Sig i Velta ¢ 


discussed and _ re ( ( | e 
Reports not ’ eeklic f Ne 


received from t } } t f » the fraternity 


sideration were 
mendations made on each. 
ing 
Permanent Constitution and 


progress were 
Ritual ¢ ct part the arrangement 
mittees. 
The 


considered. 


status of the frater 


ported sufficient funds in hand or cot ( »S. D. C. mer 


financial 
was Treasure 
from Secretary Tapping to meet all « the outstanding 
penses for the current fiscal year. e conference of hig 

A report the Quill Publica ( ; the ister 
Board that to complete the er \ elatlol ind e 
program laid out for the improvement t rraphed nev 
the t 


necessary to take advantage of the 1922 LD) el a cup to the 


from 
indicated 


is probable it \ De 


magazine it 
convention ruling that “$6 of the natior b ( the 
al initiation fee may be apportioned t : esti t High. 
the Quill.” The 
steps toward the establishme1 


meeting took 


eral expense budget, and 


investment of the reserve 
estate mortgage bonds which are g 
teed both as to principal 


PURDUE’S THIRD GRIDIRON 1) eesibicc talon’ ——— 
BANQUET MADE HISTORY >: naw ‘wledin 


oe LT, ’ aie We 

Purdue’s third annual gridiron banquet Da ipo nd William Davi 
on March 20 at the 
garden was one of the outstanding « 
of the Boilermaker college year. the { ears 01 he 

More than 200 
faculty members, and business men ws embr { ipter. 


Fowler 


prominent stuce ( cl { Chere ire 


on hand to receive the razzberry. O | 
of the most laugh-evoking events of 1 ( ( of ‘I Ye 
evening was the all-University sp: 
contest, between two tean f about k the ie and already has 
varied an array of characters a 
be found on the campus. The ind 
who won received a grand prize, a bo: eek ewspap 
let entitled, “The Mastery of 
The rest went down in defeat and v ( 
yearbook report that 


the 


large dunce caps the rest of the eveni: 
Then there was the brown derby, awar e off the pre withir 
ed annually to the man who has gott ext t 
thru the University with the least worl : Delta ¢ ning to hold it 
He was officially coronated and instruct er pa ( April 28, 
ed to wear it to college for one day. take care of the 
On the 
David E. 
toss-Ade field, was given the leathe ( p red by A 
medal as the department of 
for the University during the year past i soon. Nearly all 
A comic edition of the Exponent, the of t nhe ( gma De are 
student newspaper, in miniature s Club. 


serious part of the progra organization for the 


Ross, one of the donor ( este \ Pre Club banquet, 


ociate 


man who had done n Lester |] Miteche of the 


ta Chi 
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The Quill is published n t s of 
January, March, May August, Octobe and 
December It i devot x the 
interests of journalists engaged in jy f n 
al work and of young me! tu ng rT 
ism in American college nd nive 

Official publication of f rt Delta Ch 
national professional journa tic fraternity, 
founded at Depauw University pril 17, 1909 

CHESTER W. CLEVI AND 
Managing [editor 

Entered as second-cla matt t the post 
office at Plymouth, Ind inde t! Act of 
August 24, 1912 

Subscription rate Nor ! $1.25 a 
year in advance membe 3 4 ur 
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Delta Chi declares itself as 
the debasement of 
the press as an institution and of 
Journalism as a profession, by any 
catering to morbid and depraved curl- 
osity. 

“its members believe firmly that the 
good taste and intelligence of the pub 
llc are often greatly underestimated, 
with resultant production f publica- 
tlons that neither honor journalism 
nor serve democracy press will 


“Sigma 
solidiy opposed to 


render distinct service to th publi 
if it will moderate its reports with 
respect to transgressions of moral 
laws. Sordid details and gross over 
emphasis of the importance of such 
news are too common to need citation, 
and merit unreserved condemnation.” 
—Resolution adopted at 1922 Conven 


tion. 











LICENSING NEWSPAPER MEN 
Oklahoma editors h: 
their objections to the 


ive bes n pro ‘use in 


proposed bill to 


license member of the pre Never 
theless, the editorial, “If We Don’t 
Somebody Else Will, But H: from 
the City Editor and Reporter is extreme- 
ly timely and worthy of the n erlou 
thought. 

The editorial follows, in pa 

“Licensing of newspaper e rs, 7 
porters and all persons engaged in handl 
ing copy is proposed in a I bmitted 


7 
oma ieg 


ti 
to the upper house of the Oklal 
The 


islature. measure prescribes a fee 


of $10 and an examination before a state 
board of newspaper examine} The pro- 
posed legislation, its author eeks 


to decrease the possibility of libel by 


raising the ‘standard of personnel’. 
“Introduction of this bill should arouse 
Thus 


room has escaped the craze for legisla- 


all newspaper men. far the news- 


tive control of everything under the sun, 


even to the size of a man’ p pockets 
and the number of ounces of milk baby 
shall have for breakfast. But now that 


an Oklahoma senator has evolved the 


idea of licensing journalist imilar bills 


will be introduced in other legislature 


The City Editor and Reporter has advis- 
ed the profession that entrance require- 
We have pointed 
out that unless leaders of the profession 


acted society would step in. 


ments should be lifted. 
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“In the January issue we said ‘Society 
itself by establishing 
tandards for the other professions, and 


las protected 
associations representing those profes- 
maintain and to 
Thus far journal- 
ism has escaped, but would it not be bet- 
ter to take the matter in our hands to 
fix certain requirements than to wait un- 
compelled to act as is sug- 
gested by E. J. Ottaway, publisher of the 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times Herald?’ 
“We do not know the ultimate purpose 
bill. We doubt that is is solely 
uplift of the journalistic profes- 


ions have helped to 


raise those standards. 


til society is 


of thi 
for the 
ion. Newspaper practice has not been 
unmoral as to suggest 


o unethical and 


he necessity of legislation to a layman. 
“On its face the excuse for the meas- 
ure does not appear logical. The revenue 
isn’t an object, and surely Oklahoma has 
libel laws. Any publisher who does not 
the control of his paper pass 
hands through the libel courts, 
going to fill his with ac- 


matter. 


Wi1sn tO see 


columns 
tionable 
omething back of this 
measure that appears to be a threat at 
of the Press 
patches do not state, but the probability 


that the 


‘There is 


the freedom press. dis- 


examining board would be 
filled by political appointment. It im- 
mediately would become a weapon in the 
hands of the instrument 


that he could use against papers that 


governor, an 
oppose hi policie 

could be revoked for ‘un- 
does the bill 
It would 


ethical acts’. How define 


acts’ in journalism? 


be easy to frame charges and even to 
frame against newspaper men. Would 
pointed and sharp criticism of an official 


a privilege granted under the libel 
lav be construed as unethical? Would 
the taking of the picture ‘on the fly’ 
person had refused to pose be 
Would it be unethical for a 
from one source 


when a 
unethical ? 
person to print a story 
that he held in confidence from another 
ource? Would the editor 
plain why he refused to print some items 
and used others against people’s wishes? 


have to ex- 


“Who would sit as judges of the ability 
of journalists and the righteousness of 
their act Lame ducks, who had been 
driven from office by exposure of their 
records in newspapers? Would each 
paper be allotted number of 
unlicensed cubs for 
editors are responsible? As if editors 


a certain 
whose acts the 
are not already accountable for all their 
men, 

“Journalists of the country should in- 
form themselves regarding this proposal 
and should be on the alert for the ap- 
pearance in their own legislature of simi- 


lar measures. And you newspapers and 





newspaper men of Oklahoma, who are 
on the ground and know the full text and 
meaning of this bill—if it means what it 
appears to mean, fight it out of the 
senate, and then having killed it, let’s 
do our own elevating of standards solely 
for the good of the profession and the 
public.’ 





Directory of Active 
Chapter Secretaries 








Maxwell, Phi 
Greencastle, Ind 


Kansas—Ryland C. Petty, 1409 Rhode Island 
St., Lawrence, Kan. 


Klaver, 733 S. State St., 


Depauw—H P. 
House, 


Kappa Psi 


Michigan—Martin A 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Denver—John L 
ver, Colo 


Blake, 2924 Gilpin St., Den- 


Washington—Charles Berst, 1816 E. 55th St., 


Seattle, Wash 


Purdue—B. R. Gebhart, Sigma Chi House, W 
Lafayette, Ind 


Ohio State—Henry C. Segal, 174 E Woodruff 
Ave., Columbus, O 

Wisconsin—E. J. McDonough, 501 N. Henry 
St., Madison, Wis 

lowa—Lynn A. Saylor, Daily Iowan, Iowa 


City, Ia. 
Iiiinois—Ben Kartman, 409 E. Daniel St., 
Champaign, II 


Missouri—C. C. Tucker, Dumas Apartments, 
Columbia, Mo 
2310 


Texas—L. Moran Dunlap, 


St., Austin, Tex 


Guadalupe 


Cregon—Edwin Fraser, Kappa Sigma House, 
Eugene, Ore 

Oklahoma—Prof. H. H. Herbert, 
Journalism, Norman, Okla 


School of 


Indiana—Nelson P Gamma 


Delta House, 


Poynter, Phi 
Bloomington, Ind 


Nebraska—Charles A. Mitchell, 500 N. 16th 


St., Lincoln, Neb. 
lowa State—Kenneth 
House, Ames, Ia 
Stanford—Charies Prior, Sequoia Hall, Stan- 

ford University, Calif 
Montana—Wm. O. Cogswell, 
Kaimin, Missoula, Mont. 
Louisiana—Walter M Schwam, 30x E, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Kansas State—Harold 
Agricultural College, 


Marvin, Delta Upsilon 


The Montana 


Hobbs, Kansas State 
Manhattan, Kan 


Maine—J. M. Horne, Phi Gamma Deht& 
House, Orono, Me 
Beloit—Robert Irvine, Sigma Chi House, 


Beloit, Wis 
Minnesota—Albert S. Tousley, 659 S. Roberts 


St., St. Paul, Minn 
Miami—Harold H. Oldham, Delta Upsilon 
House, 110 S. College Ave., Oxford, O. 


Knox—Craig R 304 S. Cedar St., 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Western Reserve—Everett B 
Litchfield Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Grinnell—Raymond Hare, Dibbie Hall, Grin- 
neli, Ia. 

Pittsburgh—W. P. Watts, 442 Amberson Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Johnson, 


House, 2971 


Columblia—Lee Merriman, 57 W. 39th St., 
New York City 
Colorado—Charles Walker, Jr., 1400 Broad- 


way, Boulder, Colo. 


Cornell—J. W. Thompson, 1% Central Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oregon State—Fivin A. 
House, Corvallis, Ore 


Marquette—Guy L. Helms, 1115 Grand Avg@ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hoy, Theta Delta Nu 


North Dakota—Otis F. Bryant, University 
Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Northwestern—Arthur Jenness, Wranglér 


House, Evanston, Il. 


a 
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FIRST K. U. GRIDIRON 
TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


Kansas Chapter held its first gridiron 
banquet on March 28, and it is still the 
talk of Lawrence and the state. 

State officials, newspapermen of prom- 
inence, resident business and profession- 
al men, faculty members, and a few 
students, were in attendance to step into 
the frying pan. Two hundred invitations 
were issued. 

The publicity for the affair attracted 
state-wide attention. One story that was 
sent out by the committee started out: 
“Affairs of state at Topeka are side- 
tracked today. Staid senators and digni- 
fied representatives fought with officers 
of state today to gain a place in the line 
which quickly formed in front of the leg- 
islative postoffice, when word went out 
that some lucky few were getting invita- 
tions to the Kansan’s first gridiron dinner- 
which will be given at K. U. by Sigma 


} 


Delta Chi, professional journalistie fra- 


} 


ternity, Wednesday evening, March 28.” 

Proof that the gridiron dinner has at- 
tracted attention came from Wichita, 
Kans., a few weeks ago, just after the 
chapter here had announced they would 
have the dinner this year. Several prom- 
inent Wichita men boasted through the 
columns of papers there that they had 
received invitations to the dinner to be 
given at K. U., more than a week before 
the invitations had been sent out. 


BRILLIANT TALKS FEATURI 
IOWA STATE INITIATION 

Six undergraduates and one associaté 
member, the latter Donald Murphy, a 
sociate editor of Wallace’s Farmer, were 
taken into the Iowa State Chapter on 
April 4. 

“A journalist is liable to bean en- 
thusiast,” said Mr. Murphy in a short 
talk after the banquet. “He is prone to 
become an ardent supporter of a proposi- 
tion before he has carefully considered 
it from all possible viewpoints. = 3 
could recommend one thing to the young 
er men about to take up journalism, it 
would be that they learn to develop an 
impartial and critical attitude toward 
things in general. Get a solid basis of 
information along many lines.” 

Prof. Beckman, head of the agricultur- 
al journalism department of the college, 
emphasized in his response the points 
made by Mr. Murphy. “Journalism,” he 
said, “demands toil unceasingly, and 
along with it, good judgment.” 

Addressing himself to the undergradu- 
ate initiates, Prof. Beckman cited the 
splendid record of the fraternity during 
the past year as a goal for them to 


strive fo 


r during the period of thei 


tive membership. “We expect 


you,” he 
point us. 


stated, “and you dare not 


The six men taken in were: H 


3utcher, 
the comi 
the lowa 
ly electex 
associate 
Parker, « 
Wogens, 
Robert S 


editor of the Green Gan 


ng year, and associate editor of 


Agriculturist; Paul Dunn, ne 
1 Gander business manag 
editor of the Student; Haz 


lesk man on the Student; C 


issue editor of the Student 


mith, art editor of the Gar 


and M. A. Cass, former business mat 


er of the 
the edito 


ELECT 


John ° 


Homestea 


to assoc 
State Co 

At the 
Mr. Tho 


ture of 


lowa Agriculturist, and no\ 


rial side of that periodi al. 


JOHN THOMPSON 


AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


Thompson, editor of the |] 


iate membership | the | 
llege Chapter on March 9 
banquet following the initiat 
mpson spoke brief}: on tne 


the agricultural pre 


middle west. The field of agri 


journa is 


m, he stated, has thus 


uninfluenced by the new crop of 


technical 
Men wit} 
alism ha 
would re 


serted, 


ly trained in journalistic s 
out collegiate training 
ve built up the rural pr 


sach its greatest power, he 


under the leadership of the 
who are now in school 
Mr. T iompson son, Hugh, i L 
ate from the journalism course at | 


State. 


FOUNDER'S DAY BIG 
EVENT AT MARQUETTI 


As 01 
Sigma I 


sity look 


e of the event of the 


lelta Chi of M: rouette I 
; forward to National Founde 


Day on April 18, on which date a cele 


tion in t 


he form of a banc 


is held, participated in by associate 


alumni 1 


happen 


nemopers of the frater? ity 


o be in Milwaukee at that 


This year’s affair take place 
down town hotel of Milwaukee Be 
the active members of the cl pter 
the associate members, many of the 
ternity alumni members employed 


Milwaukee newspapers and other pu 


d of Des Moines, was elect 


catior expect to be present. J aff: 
is informal with snappy talks by repre 
sentatives of the active nd alu * 


lowed by dancing. 


A feature this year will be the 


nouncem 
trophy } 
male stu 
alism at 
eligible 
ity, but 


ent of the prize winner of 


presented by the chapter to 
dent in the department 


Marquette University wh 


for membership in the frate1 


who at the time of award 


is 


{ 
cert 
+ + 
more 
t | 
ite 
nee 
] ed 
naner 
paper 
e ¢ 
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AGRICULTURE 
THE 


(Continued from 


AND 
RURAL 


+) 


PRESS 
page 
sible influence of the country press, let 
influence of a 
Jefferson County 


us cite the ingle Badger 
[ 


weekly, the nion, 


which made a tremendous impression 
upon the agriculture, not only of its 
county and state, but of the nation, and 
the agricultural world as well. 

It was through the medium of the Jef- 
ferson County Union that the late W. D. 
Hoard helped to lay much of the founda- 
tion for Wisconsin’s leadership in dairy- 
ing. He had the courage and vision to 
print news of the farm and the farmer 
in the columns of his paper, and event- 
ually found it necessary to start a sep- 
arate publication to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding field. The result was 
that Hoard’s Dairyman was established 
and it influence extended throughout 
the civilized world. 

In con equence of the vision and cour 
age of this country weekly editor, there 


is not a farmer, not a manufacturer, not 


a merchant, nor a banker, nor an editor 
or any other resident of our state who 
does not owe directly or indirectly no 
small part of his present prosperity to 


the leadership of this editor, the pioneers 


who stood with him and the great edu- 
cators connected with the University of 
Wisconsin. It was only natural that 
when called upon by the officials of the 
Panama Exposition to name our fore- 
most citizen, this weekly editor was 
chosen from among the statesmen, edu- 


cators, and benefactors of tate. 
Another editor who has boosted 
self 
dairying is George W. Marble of Bour- 
bon county, Kansas. 
count of hi 
told by a Missouri editor: 
“According to his own 


our 
him- 
and his community by boosting 
Here is a brief ac- 
experience and success as 
testimony, 
Marble was face to face with bankruptcy 
The ghost did not 


walk every Saturday night in 


only a few years ago. 
his print 
shop—nor every second Saturday night. 
The town had improverished itself pay- 
ing bonuses to manufacturing concerns 
The 


whose smokestacks were now idle. 


whole community was in hard lines—no- 
body was prosperous, 

“Then it was that the editor discover- 
ed that in agriculture lay the biggest op- 
portunity that Nature had offered or ever 
would offer the City of Fort Scott. He 
began studying the possibilities of better 
farming adapted especially to local con- 
ditions. He study of 
dairying. 
best could 
dairying. He made it the 
his paper to develop dairying in Fort 
Scott territory. Today he is a rich man 


made a personal 
He printed in his columns the 
information he secure on 


business of 
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and his paper is enjoying the grateful 
confidence of a highly prosperous com- 
munity. Milk produced in Fort Scott ter- 
ritory brings to the community 
through locally operated condensories 
more than $1,200 a day. 


now 


“Missouri abounds in similar oppor- 
tunities for the development of commun- 
ity prosperity through a more general 
publication and use of the scientific facts 
developed by the Experiment Station— 
the state federal institution estab- 
lished by the people and for this identi- 
cal purpose.” 


and 


Have Neglected Farm Field. 

It is needless to spend time to show 
or prove that agriculture is transcending 
in its importance. In a general way we 
all know it. But the fact still remains 
that taken as a class many of our news- 
papers are really not dealing with the 
field of rural news in such a way as to 
measure up to either their opportunity 
or duty. For too long a time we have 
operated on the basis that our publica- 
Examine 
many of our publications and we will 
convince ourselves that they have been 
edited for the city or town dweller quite 
overlooking the man of the farm and the 
woman of the farm home. 


tions are for town folks only. 


Only rarely do we find a true reflection 
of the importance of the agricultural af- 
fairs of a newspaper’s territory. To 
satisfy yourself examine your own local 
publication as did W. E. Beckman, a 
middle western newspaper man. He ask- 
ed himself these questions: 

“What is the one great industry of my 
community ? 

“Who the largest 
class of my constituency ?” 


comprises single 
“Whose prosperity and happiness con- 
cerns most the prosperity and happiness 
of my town and every institution in it?” 
In every instance he was forced to 
recognize the importance of agriculture 
and a happy, prosperous rural life. 


As He Found Them. 

Here are the records of two weekly 
examined by ‘this same 
editor. The first was located in a town 
of 700 population with about 1800 rural 
population tributary to it. Of its 700 
200 were located in town, 
and about 500 in the country. The prop- 
erty of the town represented a value of 
about $800,000; of the country $7,000,- 
000. Yet issues of this newspaper were 
found to contain only four inches of 
strictly rural news and 500 inches of 
news of town origin. 


newspapers, 


subscribers 


The second paper was published in a 
town of 3,000 with 5,000 rural population 
in the surrounding country. It had 


1,000 town subscribers and 1,200 in the 
country. The town property was worth 
about $5,000,000 and the country $12,- 
000,000. This newspaper was found in 
the issues examined to carry two inches 
of strictly rural news and 620 inches or- 
iginating in town. 


What Is Farm News? 


Many an editor willing and anxious to 
serve his rural constituency, finds him- 
self confronted with the task of getting 
farm news of the sort which his readers 
desire and which will serve in building 
his community. 


Possibly not fully appreciating just 
what farm news really is, some editors 
have not gone into the farm field. They 
have thought of farm news as agricul- 
tural news—telling how to spray pota- 
toes, how to test the seed, or how to cull 
out slacker hens, or boarder cows. While 
this is good, it is not farm news. 

Farm news is news of the farm, farm- 
er, and farming. Store news does not 
consist in telling merchants how to dress 
their windows, or how to present their 
wares. 

When recently questioned as to the 
sources of agricultural news the editor 
of a live community weekly eagerly 
volunteered the information that in de- 
veloping the rural life section of his pa- 
per he has kept in mind the thought that 
we need the boys and girls on the farms. 
Where the editors of other newspapers 
have perhaps filled their columns with 
attractive stories about what was going 
on in the cities, this rurally minded 
editor has utilized the same space in 
telling what boys and girls were accomp- 
lishing in the country. 

“There isn abundant source of news,’ 
he insists, “in the activities of the pig 
club, the calf club, the corn club, the 
potato and poultry clubs and the domes- 
tic science classes of the country schools 
and there is not a weekly newspaper 
published but what cannot have some in- 
fluence in keeping the boys and girls in- 
terested in farming by showing that the 
community is interested in them. 

But when all is said it is apparent that. 
if we are to have a better America, a 
happier and more prosperous America, 
the agricultural leaders including the 
community editors who see the needs of 
the farm and the farmer must team to- 
gether. There are few greater journal- 
istic opportunities than will eventually 
be found in the rural field. Agriculture 
is and unquestionably will continue to be 
the dominant industry of our country. 

Rural America is still in the making 
and the community newspaper may be- 
come one of the greatest factors in mak- 
ing a bigger and better America. 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE BREADWINNERS 


Marshall D. Beuick (Columbia), who 
recently resigned as associate editor of 
the People’s Home Journal, New York, 
is studying for an M.S., in the Columbia 
School of Journalism. He lives at 2 E. 
127th St. 


N. B. Langworthy (Beloit) is the au- 
thor of both words and music of several 
recently published pieces of sheet music, 
all of which are collegiate in type. 


Ne'son Poynter (Indiana), editor of 
the Indiana Daily Student, is the writer 
of an article, “Do 
tisan Papers,” in 
Circulation. 


Readers Favor Par- 
the March of 
His deductions are based on 
a questionnaire sent to Indiana business 
and professional men. 


issue 


Norman Radder (Indiana), former Na- 
tional Treasurer, assistant professor of 
journalism at Indiana University, is the 
author of “How Newspapers 
Serve Their Communities,” in the April 
number of The Rotarian. 


John (Columbia) is 
the Ruhr occupation for an 
newspaper published in Berlin. 


Some 


” 


Gibson covering 


American 


Herman Harner (Columbia) is also in 
Europe and is doing newspaper work in 
connection with the occupation. 

Jesse H. 
the Southern 


Reed has left 
Ruralist to enter business 
for himself, having established a news 
service, covering Atlanta and the South. 
The service, known as Reed’g News Ser- 
vice ,specializes in trade, industrial news, 
and is located at 16 Washingfon St., At- 
lanta, Ga. Reed is eager to get in touch 
with Atlanta members for the purpose of 
organizing an alumni chapter. 


( Wisconsin) 


Jess Hoke (Oklahoma) is editor-pub- 
lisher of the Stillwater (Okla.) Advance- 
Democrat. 


Ed. Keller (Oklahoma), formerly of 
the Stillwater Advance-Democrat, is now 
circulation manager of the Pawhuska 
Daily Capitol. 

Mitchell V. Charnley (Washington) is 
the author of “Those Crazy College 
Boys,” which will appear in the June 
issue of The American Boy. 


George F. Pierrot (Washington), Na- 
tional Treasurer, also secretary of the 
Detroit Alumni Chapter, has moved to 
1832 Grand Blvd., West. 


“Sigma Delta Chi needs more national 
publicity. I would suggest that S. D. C. 
editors carry as much news as possible 
about the Fraternity. The managing 
editor might have slips printed with live 
news of the Fraternity and mail them 


; KENNETII ( 


dent, of 
the Qui 


side fror 


monthly to all the activ 


the 


t 
/ 


i 


\/ 


110G 


Ds 


are editors. Personally I never miss 
opportunity to publish something re 
able about S. D. C. in my newspaper.’ 
So writes William Glenn (DePauv 
founder and our first National Presid 
who edits the Orlando (Fla.) Mon 
Sentinel. He adds that one of hi 
bitions is to attend the next nati 


convention. 


Dwight Allison (DePauw) is edito 


writer 01 


a Berkeley, Calif., newspa 


/ 


['] 





P; 
(Colorado) 1 associ- 
Greenl (Colo.) Tri- 
Dean Dickason, and 
Colorado chapter, 
(Colorado) is business 
( \iumnu at 
Q tate) is with 

» Gazette. 





























































( irle Nel H Bver 
(Ohio State) ar ( e { | Citi- 
zi 

Carl P. Mill (Ka ( busi 
ne nanage ( { Te Publish 

gp ¢ Be ille, K 

Jiy ie P er (¢ ) igricul- 
tural field repe r « e | Times 
at B Mir t Ala 

I 1 Brooks Whi (¢ ) rm- 
e! 1 reporte j 
editir e new } in 
that paper. 

Jonn R. Flemi (( ) on the 
CO} esk of the pri (M ) 
Uni 

Melvin Ryder (O formerly 
in Wash or am « t the 
Insulite Chemical Co., A | 

Charles H. Va (O e) will 
join the ¢ in (© ) ( pro 

otion depart in J 

f A. Wells (Ohio ) is doing 
i ! ork j Akers 8) HT mar 
riage to Mi Ru Walk G ier, O., 
e¢ al t J ‘ 

J es E. I ard (Ohio § ) r} 
erly tele ph e r ¢ e Ohio State 
Jour i! it ( ! , Na € hi 
dutic is head of the Ohio St Univer- 

ity nev bureau 

Floyd Casebolt (Missouri) thi fall 
vill institute a department irnalism 
is Trinity Universit at Waxahachie, 
I Nes where for tl re¢ Ca t na been 
city editor of tl Dai Lig | Week- 
ly Enterprise His connection with the 
paper will be continued b Casebolt, 
who will be required to devote only part 
of his time to the new joun 1 depart- 
ment. The university authorities have 
nopes ¢ f event ially establishing a school 

journal offering the regular de- 
gree 

Don D. Ball (Kansa state), sport 
editor of the Salina (Kan.) Union, is the 
proud father of a son bon March 13. 

F, M. Church (Michigan) t been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Mich- 
igan League of Home Dailies, an organ- 
ization of the iller afternoon papers 

that state Brother Church, the pub- 

er of the Cadillac | ¢ i! New 3, is 
i Past National Pre é of the Fra- 
ternity. 

Christian Gro (Illinois) is back in 
this country after a prol d stay in 
Europe where he met many notable fig- 
ures of the late war. H future plans 
are unsettled. 


Harold Boeschenstein (Illinois) is 
treasurer of the Duval D’Adrian Chemi- 


Alton, Il 


cal Co., 
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Frank G. Steinbach 
ed at 1766 E. 


(Purdue) is locat- 
63rd St., Cleveland, O. 


Roland Metsker (DePauw) is business 


manager of the Plymouth (Ind.) Daily 
Democrat. 


R. G. Spears (Purdue) may now be 
found at Room 339, Y. M. C. A., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

W. F. Kelty (Colorado), after more 


than a year of globe trotting, has decid- 
ed to stick at Honolulu where he is con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Co. 


Paul M. Riddick (DePauw), one of the 
founders of the Fraternity, is advertis- 
ing manager of the Plymouth (Ind.) 
Daily Pilot. 

Glenn H. Campbell (Missouri) is ad- 
vertising manager of the National Stock- 
man Farmer, Pittsburg, Pa. 

H. Gordon Hullfish (Illinois), who is 
teaching in the College of Education at 
Ohio State University, recently 
married to Miss Lucile Barnett, a gradu- 
ate of Knox College. 

Norman 


os 
lisher 


was 


Black (North Dakota), pub- 
and editor of the Fargo Forum, 
is governor of the Rotary Club in the 


northwestern district. 


Ted Speiser (North Dakota) is study- 
ing advertising illustration and cartoon- 
ing at the Art Institute, Chicago. 


Julius Bacon (North Dakota), former- 
ly of the Grand Forks Herald, is a firm 
believer in the value of journalistic or- 
He is a member of 22 dif- 
ferent ones in the interest of his paper. 


ganizations. 


George Benson (North Dakota) is now 
dramatic critic and literary editor of the 
Fargo Forum. 

Robert E. Clayton (Ohio State) show- 
ed unquenchable Sigma Delta Chi spirit, 
also pocketbook, when he 

three guests to the recent De- 
troit Alumni Chapter dinner at the Uni- 
Club. 


Andrew J. Eldred (Washington, ’13) 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. 


a capacious 
brought 


versity 


Griffith Ogden Ellis (Associate, Mich- 
igan) is spending the spring months in 
California. Mr. Ellis is editor of The 
American Boy magazine. 


In George Hulverson (DePauw, ’13) 
the Detroit Alumni Chapter has a mem- 
ber who has helped found Sigma Delta 
Chi; it was in his room that much of the 
early planning was done. Mr. Hulverson 
is connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. 


Through 
Moehlman 


the kindness of Arthur B. 
(Michigan ’12) all meetings 





of the Detroit Alumni Chapter are to be 
held at the University Club. 


Lucien Kellogg (Washington ’13) has 
resigned the editorship of Business Mag- 
azine, published by the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., to free lance in Seattle. 


Charles R. Osius, Jr. (Michigan ’20) 
has organized the American Press Ser- 
vice, offering syndicate material to daily 
and weekly newspapers of Michigan. 
Osius is editor and general manager of 
the new service, which has its heacd- 
quarters at Port Huron, Mich. 


W. A. P. John has deserted the adve) 
tising field in Detroit to join the Dunlap 
Ward Advertising Co., Cleveland. 

W. Carleton Healey (Illinois) is editor 
of the house organ and also connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Clark (Illinois) is hobnob- 
bing with the mighty these days. He is 


with the congressional party cruising 
through the Panama canal under the 
leadership of Secretary Denby of the 


navy, for the purpose of reviewing the 
Pacific fleet. Clark is a staff correspond- 
ent for the International News Service. 

C. E. Noyes (Illinois) 
studies at the University in 
and is now in Paris, where he will study 
for six months or a year. 


finished his 
February, 


G. D. Mann, publisher of the Bis- 
march Tribune, is a new associate mem- 
ber of the North Dakota Chapter. 


Mark Foraker, former president of the 
North Dakota State Press Ass’n., and 
for many years editor of the Langdon 
Republican, has also been elected to as- 
sociate membership by the North Dakota 
Chapter. 

Frank Webb (North 
the editorial pen on 
Times. 

R. A. Drysdale (Illinois) is 
sistant city editor on the Illinois State 
Journal, Springfield, Ill. 


wields 
Thomas 


Dakota) 
the St. 


now as- 


O. D. Burge (Illinois) is city editor of 
the Peoria Transcript. 


Carl Stephens (Illinois) editor of the 
Illinois Alumni News, formerly publish- 
ed quarterly at the University of Illinois, 
has increased the publication to a good- 
sized, monthly magazine filled with do- 
ings of alumni. He is also secretary of 
the Alumni association. 


R. W. Richards (Illinois) is now assist- 
ant city editor of the Aurora (lIll.) 
Beacon News. 


Francis M. Stephenson (DePauw) is 


with the Associated Press in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Dwight Pitkin (DePauw) is reporting 
on the Findley (Ohio) Morning News. 

Earl Ewan (DePauw) is reporting on 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald. While 
in the west he has sent several feature 
stories to the Indianapolis News. 

Parker Likely (DePauw) is in 
lumber business in Louisville, Ky. 


the 


Don Hogate (DePauw) president of 
Sigma Delta Chi during his senior year, 
is now on the reportorial staff of the In- 


diana Times. 


Donald Maxwell (DePauw) is now 
copy editor on the Chicago Tribune. He 
is married and has one child, a boy, 
David Beck. 

Dave Hogue (DePauw) is with his 
father in the shoe business in Vincennes, 
Ind. He was married last fall to Miss 


Mildred Robinson of Greensburg, Ind. 


(DePauw) 
DePauw, is stud 


University. 


tichard McGinnis 
editor of The 
in Harvard 


former 


ing law 


Elwood K, Watson (DePauw) ] witl 
the Bell Telephone Co., Ih alanap 

Henry Chillas (DePauw) is in the 
insurance business in South Bend, Ind. 

William Hutchinson (DePauw) is with 


the Emerson B. Knight 


Agency, Indianapolis. 


James Delvin (Michigan) of the edi 
torial staff of the Detroit New 
graduation a dozen years ago, is 
dent of The 


tion of thirty or more correspondents of 


since 
presl- 


Soothsayers, an organiza 


foreign newspapers and editors of for 
eign language newspapers published in 
Detroit. Mr. Devlin is the only Ameri- 
can newspaper man honored with mem- 


He has for 
terms with 
Detroit, 
them. 


bership in the organization. 
years been on most intimate 
colonies of and is 


the foreign 


highly regarded by 


Frank E. Mullen (Iowa State) is 
radio editor for the National 


now 


Stockman- 


Farmer in Pittsburgh, Pa., having left 
the Sioux City Journal on March 10. 
Walter Hunt (Iowa State), who was 


editor of the Iowa Agriculturist while at 
Ames, is now farm editor for the Water- 
loo Courier. 


Zellar Mills (Iowa State) is selling ad- 
vertising for Wallace’s Farmer and man- 
aging a large farm near City. 
Mills is specializing in Hampshire hogs 
and recently sold the greater share of his 
spring litters to the Sioux City chamber 
of commerce to be used as prizes for 
winners in the pig club work which the 
organization is fostering. 


Sioux 


George Masters (Montana) is on the 
staff of the Butte (Mont.) Post. 











Fred Ferguson (Iowa State) pub- | 
lici ; ith Directory of Sigma 

licity man on the state dairy st with t : Wisiiit« 

headquarters at Waterloo, Ia. Delta Chi Officers 
V. B. Hamilton (Iowa State) is n Honor President: Dean Walter Wil 

° ’ . of J l 1, University of 

county agent in Webster County, lowa, ‘I 

with headquarters at Hampton. Han National President: W \. Neff (Vice 

} cs ler Belt I es) 8 
ton does a great deal of free-lance ! ' 

ing. First Nationa Vice-President Pete 

za Salle Extension University iS a] Second National Vice-President 
La Salle Extension Uni it} H. H 
bd : : f rn I 

pointed W. G. Lacy (Missouri) as editor ; e 

and assistant to the director of publi National Secretar Tr. H ey Tapping 
. ‘17 c ( Afir 

tions. Mr. Lacy came to La Salle fro : , 

the American Farm Bureau Federatio1 National Treaeures . Fe. Pierrot 

where he was special feature writer an sig 

assistant in the publicity department. Mr National Historian: | ‘ D 

Lacy was formerly editor of the Bur Alumni Secretary nalad Clark 

roughs Magazine and assistant editor of sah Tt a 

Business. He has been with the Ameri Managing Editor Q Chester W 

: ‘ - ( eland 608 Dearborn St 
can Farm Bureau since he returned fron ‘ 

China a vear ag Pu itior E | rine yu Ward A 
hina a year ago th Hogate, New 
Charles E. farner (Illinois) E itive uncillors William E. Drips 

ng M Iowa; R. R 
second place in the Mask and Baub | Depa ent, University 

‘eM ; Minn.; Paul E 
nual play contest at the Universi : “lage Go City. Mo 

Illinoi wit] his manuscript, “- G Free n, 116 W. 13th 

Divorce oT Convenience a ( ( f t Presidents William M 

: . i G t Orlando, Fia 

come The pl er I ie Drive, New 

| I nm Tribune 

—— . . , , \ ‘ teffar \ ith St 
Kirk Fox (Iowa State), former] York: Robert C. Lowr’ 
~<imball’s Dairv Farmer t Waterlo la., ert bldg a Tex I M 

K ' ' ‘ ( ] Ne ‘adil Mich Lee A 

is now associate editor ol succes rul Wi et N Detroit, Mich: Kennett 

Farming at D Moines te, Wi treet J nal, 44 Broad St 
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Your Own Page to Edit 
TO THE READER: 

The space below is for notes about yourself and other alumni you may know. 
Send us news about births, weddings, deaths, professional changes, political and civic 
activities—and tips on things that the Quill should publish. 

Write them down now, tear off this blank and mail it immediately to: 

CHESTER W. CLEVELAND 
Suite 410 608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Illinois 


Name Chapter 
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Among the New Books 











DEADLINES. $y Harry Justin 
Smith, news editor of the Chicago Daily 
News. Published by Covici-McGee, 158 
W. Washington St., Chicago. $1.75. 

This is a searching 
The 
writer has avoided solemn technical dis- 


volume of vivid, 


descriptions of newspaper life. 
cussion and has sought to reveal the de 
and the sufferings of 
work. 
amining the manuscript, said: “It stays 
with me 


lights newspaper 


men at Carl Sandburg, after ex- 


long after reading. It stands 
writings about 
Hecht said: “It is alive. It 
is full of the authentic cries and chuck 
les of the craft.” 

THE BEST I REMEMBER. By Arthur 
Porritt. Published by Cassell & Co., 
New York. 


Memories of 33 


alone among newspa 


pers.” Ben 


1don 


years of Lo 
journalism, especially religious journal- 
ism. 

PEOPLE AND POLITICS: OBSERV- 
ED BY A MASSACHUSETTS EDITOR. 
3uckley Griffin, for 40 
years managing editor of the Springfield 
Republican. Published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

THE W. G. N. 
ness 
$2.00. 

This book not only carries a history 
of the Chicago Tribune, but 200 pages of 


3y Solomon 


Published by the Busi- 


Survey of the Chicago Tribune. 


minute description of how every 
ment operates. 


aepart 
There are more than 100 
illustrations. 


Two notable novels have been publish 
ed recently by members of Sigma Delta 
Chi. One is “Druida,” by John 
Frederick (Iowa), who is a professor of 
English 


Towner 


at the University of Pittsburgh, 
the mid-Western literary 
magazine “Midland.” The other is “The 
Coast of Eden,” by Robert Duffus (Stan- 
the Nev 
York Globe, and a contributor to sundry 


and editor of 


ford), chief editorial writer of 
magazines. “Timber,” a highly success- 
ful novel by Harold Titus (Michigan) is 
now being seen in motion victures 
the caption “Hearts Aflame.” 


under 


Reuebn Peterson, Jr., (Michigan) is 
editor of The Reading Lamp, a monthly 
publication listing important books from 
various publishing houses, and comment- 
ing critically upon them. His 
at 244 Fifth Ave., New York. 


office is 


Lee A White (Michigan), Past Presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, delivered two 
addresses before the Ontario Library 
Association at Toronto, early in April, 
on the equipment and organization of the 


THE QUILL 


News. While there he was a luncheon 
guest of Tau Sigma Phi, University of 
Toronto professional journalism frater- 
nity, which is petitioning for a charter 
from Sigma Delta Chi. 

Kendrick Kimball (Michigan) covered 
suit against the 
“House of David’ and its religious and 


the sensationally in 


temporal head “King” Benjamin Parnell, 
at Grand Rapids, for The Detroit News. 
Testimony in the suit has resulted in an 
upon the part of the State of 
Michigan to wipe out the famous Benton 
Harbor whose 


attempt 
communal organization, 
religious fanaticism, long hair and base- 
ball team are equally famous. 

Samuel M. Koontz (Virginia) is the 
new editor of the Phi Epsilon Pi Quar- 
terly, with offices in the New Kirn Bldg., 
Portsmouth, Va. He is a former editor 
of the University of Virginia magazine. 
library and secraparium of The Detroit 
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PUBLIC SALES 





We have purchased 122,000 
pair U. S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 514 to 12 which was 
the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government 
shoe contractors. 

This 


hundred 


—_ 
nfl frd 
IMMeeee 


Trealreir 
jw 
Cou 


shoe is guaranteed one 
per cent solid leather, 
color dark tan, bellows tongue, 
dirt and water proof. The ac- 
tual value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy 
we can offer same to the public 
at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay post- 
man on delivery or send money 
order. If shoes are not as rep- 
resented we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money promptly upon 
request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 


296 Broadway New York, N. Y- 
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Sigma Delta Chis, who 


also members of social 


fratern- | 
ities, know that BALFOUR 
fraternity jewelry is in a class 


are 


by itself. 


Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Chi, Phi 
Delta, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Sigma Nu, Delta Up- 
silon, Kappa Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Phi Delta 
Phi, and over seventy other 
social and professional fraterni- 
ties and sororities have ap- 
pointed BALFOUR as SOLE §& 
OFFICIAL JEWELER. 


Gamma 
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Descriptive literature of Sigma Delta 
badges and alumni keys will be sent upon 
request, together with the 1923 Balfour 
Blue Book, the standard reference for 
fraternity jewelry. 


Balfour Co. 


wy 
BADGES 
JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 
Gere: 


Attleboro, Mass 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 





